THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
Whig ladies waited anxiously to hear the result. At
last, long after midnight, William and his friends
trailed in, glum and crestfallen; the petition had been
decisively defeated. This defeat was confirmed a
month or two later in the House of Commons. The
extreme Tories were safe for ten years more. The
hopes of the Canningites were indefinitely postponed.
This set-back to his friends need not have been a
check to William's own career. His reputation was
now so high that the Prince of Wales wrote himself in
the most pressing way, to offer him a place in the
Cabinet. But William felt he could not accept it. The
failure of Canning had hit him particularly hard. For
it meant that he felt himself condemned to a false
position for ever. Since he disagreed with his own
party, but yet could not bring himself to leave it, all
his hopes had been pinned on the chance of Coalition.
Now that this proved impossible, there seemed no
place for him in politics. A deep discouragement
spread over his spirit; which swelled into a wider dis-
illusionment with public life as a whole. Surveying
his Parliamentary career in the clear sunless light of
his present disappointment, he wondered if he was
not essentially unsuited to the career of statesman. He
could not speak as he wished in the House, he could not
even think there. The ideas which stirred in him at
home, found there no channel for expression. His
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